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HNC Moves to Expand Short Hills Sanctuary 


The HNC has placed an offer to 
purchase approximately 12 acres of land 
adjacent to our Short Hills sanctuary. The 
property is directly east and north of the 
31 acres we presently own. 

The purchase offer comes just over 
30 years ago after the following appeared 
on the front page of the March 1968 Wood 
Dwc&underthe byline ofMarion S. Shivas: 

“We proudly announce the purchase 
of an additional Sanctuary Property and 
the saving of an historic and virgin territory 
from annihilation so that our children, 
grandchildren and future generations will 
be able to enjoy its beauty first hand, and 
experience the physical and spiritual 
regeneration which only unspoiled nature 
can provide.” 

The HNC Sanctuary Committee has 
been working for several years to secure 
the new'addition. Initially a9.3 acre section 
was considered with its northern boundary 
along a small stream that flows into 
Effingham Creek. However, this was 
extended to incorporate a 30 metre (100 
foot) buffer and the resulting proposed 
acquisition now totals 11.86 acres. 

The land is currently owned by Craig 
and Julie Upper, but excludes their present 


home so they will continue to be good 
neighbours to the Sanctuary. For the past 
threeyears, theHNC has had an agreement 
with the Uppers to ensure that no firewood 
cutting took place on the lands under 
negotiation. 

The purchase price of the additional 
sanctuary lands is $28,043 which is also 
the appraised value. The Sanctuary 
Committee heeded the advice of the 
Ontario Heritage Foundation, the Nature 
Conservancy and other owners of natural 
areas to avoid paying over the appraised 
value, because that would begin to inflate 
the price of other natural area purchases. 
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In addition to the purchase price, the 
HNC expects to incur about $7,000 in 
appraisal and other costs. 

The $35,000 total exceeds the 
currently available monies in the Club's 
sanctuary fund. Consequently, we have 
begun a fund-raising campaign in hopes 
of avoiding a mortgage, and in order to 
rebuild the sanctuary fund. The closing 
date for the purchase is March 31, 1999. 

The Short Hills Sanctuary, and the 
'uditional purchase, is a remnant of the 
Niagara Peninsula as it once was, and is 
part of the territory referred to in historical 
documents as the “Short Hills”. Glacial 
action has marked it with a series of short 
rises geologically defined as Karnes. 

Physiographically, it is part of a kame 
moraine (which is a huge delta deposited 
at the snout of a stalled continential glacier) 
in a former spill-way valley formed toward 
the end of the Pleistocene glaciation. A 
small Esker is present on the southern 
boundary of the existing sanctuary, 
paralleling Metier Road. 

The sanctuary is located on the 
southwest comer of the drainage basin of 
Twelve Mile Creek at elevations ranging 
from 575 to 675 feet above sea level (or 
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330 to 430 feet above Lake Ontario). Tlie 
highest land of the Niagara Peninsula, at 
825 feet, is located just one mile to the 
southeast of the sanctuary. 

Club member George Meyers 
described the area in the March 1968 
Wood Duck. Here are some of his 
comments: 

"Save for the cutting down of some 
Chestnuts ( Castanea dentala) some fifty 
years ago, many stumps of which measure 
over five feet in diameter, a section of this 
woods is the only remnant of the climax 
forest which once covered the Niagara 
Peninsula. 

"A climax forest is one that through 
a process taking over 400 years at our 
latitude, a stable, self-perpetuating plant 
association is reached, In southeastern 
North America it is characterized by four 
layers, three woody and mostly deciduous 
and one herbaceous. 

The three woody layers are - the 
canopy forest at a height of 80 to 100 feet: 
the mid-canopy, approximately 30 feet 
high of mostly Flowering Dogwood 
(Cornus jlorida); and far below this the 
shrub layer with Spicebrush ( Lindera 
benzoin) in the moister locations and 
various Viburnums in the drier. In the 
herbaceous layer are many fem species. 

"Four canopy trees which are 
common in this part of the Niagara 
Peninsula are Cucumber Magnolia 
(Magnolia acuminata). Black Oak 
(Onerous velutina). Tulip Tree 
(Liriodendron tulipifera), and Sweet 
Pignut Hickory' (Cxarya ovalis). These 
are found in this woodlot.... 

"On the drier hilltops the canopy is 
composed of Beech (Fagus grandifolia), 


White Oak (Quercus alba). Black Oak, 
Red Oak (Quercus borealis). Sweet Pignut 
Hickory and White Pine (Pinus strobus). 

"In the moister valleys, the canopy 
consists of Tulip Tree, Black Cherry' 
(Prunus serotina). Red Maple (Acer 
rubrum), and Sugar Maple (Acer 
saccharum). Interestingly, Pin Oak 
(Ouercus palustris) is not found here, 
although it is common, even abundant 
(forming up to 98% of some woodlots) 
east of a line from Vineland to Dunnville. 

"Swamp Oak (Quercus bicolor) and 
Black Gum (Nyssa sylvatica) are also not 
here but all three are found on clay soils 
and the soil here is sand and gravel. 
Yellow Birch (Betula lutea) is present but 
not the Black Birch (Betula lento) which 
is found nearby at Charles Daley Park and 
is the only location of the latter in Canada. 

"A disjunct population of the boreal 
Paper Birch (Betula papyrifera) is also 
here. Some very' large Sassafras (Sassafras 
albidum) are here (one over three feet in 
diameter at breast height). One Tulip 
Tree rises 90 feet before the first branch. 


It is the nearest thing to the giant Redwoods 
that we have in the east... 

"Most of the plant species in Short 
Hills woods have a southern affinity, 
although some remnant boreal species 
are present in a small bog, the origin of the 
large-volume trout stream. In this bog are 
found Sundew, Lady’s Slippers (Pink 
and Yellow), Twinflower (Linnaea 
borealis), Winterberry Holly (Ilex 
verticillata), Alderleaf Buckthorn 
(Rhamnus alnifolia). White Pine and 
Tamarack (Larix laricina ).... 

"Although a richer flora and larger 
individual specimens may be found in the 
eastern United States of America, notably 
the Smokey Mountain National Forest of 
Tennessee and North Carolina, I must 
stress that this woodlot is unique in Canada 
and as such MUST be preserved, 
untouched, for future generations." 

The Hamilton Naturalists' Club has 
done just that, and as of the end of March 
will likely have a little more of this very 
precious natural area under our permanent 
stewardship. ||§ 


The Perfect Holiday Gift! 

Wondering what to get that special person on your gift list? What 
more perfect present than a gift membership to the Hamilton Naturalists’ 
Club! For half the listed price of any category (eg. $ 15.00 for a Family 
membership, $12.50 for a Single membership), your friend or relative 
will receive the remaining issues of the Wood Duck, as well as all the 
benefits you enjoy as an HNC member, for the balance of the 1998/99 
membership year. Whether he or she is a beginning birder, budding 
botanist, expert ecologist or armchair naturalist, your recipient is sur e to 
enjoy this gift. 

Send your - gift membership requests to the attention of the Membership 
Director at the Club’s address, or call Jocelyn Neysmith at (905) 336- 
4885 or (519) 821-2918 for more information. 
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"Lands for Life" Disaster Unveiled by Province 

by Glenn Barrett, Program Director Clubmemberstoobtaininformationabout mendations were released to the media at 

During the last few months I have this program and to write letters, but alas Queen’s Park on Friday October 30th. 

written a couple of articles for the Wood it appears that no one at the MNR has Dismaying even the most skeptical reader, 

Duck alerting HNC members to the been reading these letters from they have completely failed to protect 

Ontario Ministry of Natural Resources conservation minded individuals. wild areas on public lands in Ontario and 


(MNR) land planning program called 
"Lands For Life”. This is the program 
that will decide the fate of a vast swath of 
Ontario Crown land (45 %ofthe province). 
In previous articles I have encouraged 


by Robert Bateman 

Part of being human is to leam from 
one another. Knowledge, skills, and 
even philosophy are passed on not only 
from generation to generation, but from 
culture to culture. 

The primary culture in North 
America was derived from the British 
Isles and, later, various parts of 
Continental Europe. Since the early 20th 
Century we in North America have felt 
that we have all the answers and will 
lead the way without a sideways glance. 
This has accelerated since World War II 
and, indeed, we and much of the rest of 
the world seems to assume that the 
North American “Coca-Cola Cowboy” 
culture will naturally take over all other 
cultures. 

This culture promotes commercial 
consumption, unbridled materialism and 
a “don’t-fence-me-in” attitude toward 
traditions and restraint. However, at the 
end of the 20th Century, we are hitting 
up against boundaries and boundaries 
are not an agreeable concept in North 
America. 

During the 1987-88 school year our 


During the past month the MNR 
reviewed the results of the round table 
submissions and formulated their own 
recommendaiions. The Lands for Life 
Round Table Consolidated Recom- 

Learning From Others 

family went to Bavaria to live so that our 
boys could leam to speak German before 
they were twelve years old. 

Birgit, my wife, was bom in Germany, 
and her father had made a deal with all of 
his grandchildren that they would get a 
small reward if they could speak a second 
language by the age of twelve. Any 
language would do and we picked 
German. 

That year was a great eye-opener for 
me. We found ourselves living in a milieu 
where respect seemed to be an important 

element.respect for the landscape, for 

nature, for heritage, for the family and for 
future generations. 

Respect is not a word that springs to 
mind in the 20th Century. In fact, the 
United States was founded on disrespect. 
From the BostonTeaPartyto the cowboys 
and on to Rambo.... American heroes are 
revered for their disrespect. 


Bob Bateman's Box 

The renowned Canadian painter and 
environmentalist, Robert Bateman, is a 
former editor of the Wood Duck and 
Conservation Director of the HNC. 


to achieve the objectives given to them by 
the provincial government. Less than 2% 
of the Lands for Life area is being 
recommended for protection. Despite 
strong coalitions from various 


Europe has had many centuries to 
work itself through that adolescent, 
disrespectful phase. Europe has very 
painfully learned to live with boundaries. 
In my view, the more sophisticated and 
mature philosophy of Northwest Europe 
represents the best hope for the future of 
North America and, indeed, the world. 
We must leam to live with boundaries, 
restraint and respect. If not, human 
societies and nature will be devastated 
in a very short time. 

During our year in Bavaria, we had 
a strong feeling that Germany has much 
to teach North America about new ways 
to move into a kinder, gentler, more 
sustainable future. It is possible to 
harmonize modem technology and 
respect for natural and human heritage. 

German-American studies are a two 
way street. We, on this side of the 
Atlantic, can no longer afford this 20th 
Century self-centred myopia. North 


America needs to look beyond 
Beethoven and Goethe to possible 
models for the future. And Germany 
needs to look beyond the “Coca-Cola- 
Cowboy” culture to more profound 
American values. j|§ 
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environmental groups (i.e. Partnership 
for Public Lands which consisted of 
Federation of Ontario Naturalists. World 
Wildlife Fund, and the Wildlands League) 
which reviewed various stages of the 
Lands For Life process and provided 
comments to the government, clearly the 
hijacking of the Round Table process by 
the forest and mining industries has been 
successful. 

Here are a few examples of some of 
the most frightening recom¬ 
mendations found in this 
document: 

1. The Great Lakes Round 
Table has recommended opening 
existing protected Conservation 
Reserves (like the Ranger North 
old growth pine area in the Algoma 
Highlands and the Kaladar Jack 
Pine Barrens on Highway 7) to 
mining. 

2. The Great Lakes Round 
Table has recommended that 
MNR look at the use of "floating 
reserves” to complete the parks 
system. This designation involves creating 
a park, and then removing it when the 
industry wants to log or mine it. 

3. Boreal East Round Table has 
recommended that trapping be used to 
"control populations and combat 
disease” in wilderness zones and nature 
reserves. 

4. The Great Lakes Round Table 
recommends that the lakes in parks be 
intensively managed to produce more 
fish for anglers. 

5. The Round Tables have 
recommended that more snowmobile 
trails be built in parks. 


6. The Great Lakes Round Table 
recommends that hunting be “enhanced” 
in Conservation Reserves through 
“proactive habitat and game population 
management”. 

Part of the mandate for the Lands For 
Life program was to designate new areas 
as Provincial Parks and Conservation 
Reserves. Below is a table depicting the 
new protected areas. 


designations are being described by the 
MNR and the Round Tables as 
"protected” when they are not. 
Stewardship Reserves, Enhanced 
Management Areas, Heritage Waterways 
and Great Lakes Heritage Coastlines 
would be new types of designations for 
Ontario. However, all would allow 
industrial activity, including mining and 
logging, to continue within them. 

What Can You Do To Help 

WRITE, FAX AND PHONE. 

Make your message clear: 15 to 20% of 
the Land for Life area must be protected 


from industrial activity (not 6 to 8% as is 
being recommended). Be sure to voice 
your opinion on the recommendations 
that the MNR is proposing. To obtain a 
complete copy of the report (there are 250 
recommendations) contact your local 
MNR office (Cambridge: 519-658-9355 
or Fonthill: 905-892-2656: or on MNR’s 
Lands for Life web site at http:// 
www.mnr.gov.on.ca/MNR/lfl) . 

The public has 30 days to comment 
on the recommendations. 
Comments can be sent up to the end 
of business day, November 30, 
1998, but if you miss the deadline 
you can still let your opinions be 
known by sending in a letter (be 
sure to include your own address so 
that the>’ are obligated to send you 
a reply). 

BY MAIL: 

Hon. John Snobelen 
Minister of Natural Resources 
6th Floor, Whitney Block 
99 Wellesley Street West 
Toronto, ON M7A 1W3 
Please mark envelope: 

“Lands for Life”. 

BY FAX OR EMAIL: 

Comments may be faxed toll-free to 1- 
800-548-5933 or e-mailed to: 

lflcomment@,webmail.mru.gov.on.ca. 

If you have any questions, call toll 
free within Canada at 1-888-371-LAND 
to reach the Partnership for Public Lands. 

This may be your last opportunity to 
let the MNR know of the conservation 
importance of this vast area of central and 
northern Ontario so please spend a few 
minutes and write a letter. |H 


Some recommended land-use 


New Protected Areas Recommended 

(Percents are for land within the region excluding water) 
New New 

Lands for Provincial Conservation 

Life Area Parks Reserves 

Boreal West 62,832 ha.(0.6%) 231,165 ha.(1.2%) 

Boreal East 13,637 ha.(0.1%) 26,476 ha.(0.2%) 

Great Lakes 124,779 ha.(l.4%) 152,772 ha.( 1.6%) 


Totals 


201,248 ha.(0.6%) 410,413 ha.(1.0%) 


New Provincial Parks and Conservation Reserves 611,661 ha. 
(1.6%) (72 Provincial Parks and 199 Conservation Reserves 
for a total of 271 areas with an average area of 2,257 ha) 
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Scout House Prairie Garden Destruction: 
The Region Doesn’t Understand 

Last summer, regional 


By Lyn Hanna-Folkes 

On November 18th, I attended a 
meeting that was arranged to discuss the 
recent destruction of a naturalization 
project in front of the Scout House on 
James Mountain Rd. 

Present at the meeting were Don 
Gleig of Scouts Canada. Atheling 
Seunarine of the Regional Engineering 
Department, Tom Crooks from the Club 
Executive and myself, co-ordinator of the 
Scout House project, (started by Past 
President Doug McCallum in 1988). 

For several years now, the Club has 
worked in cooperation with both the City 
ofHamilton and the Regional Government 
to establish a prairie garden at Scout 
House. The area was disturbed when the 
Region upgraded James Mountain Road 
and installed service pipes to the Scout 
House building. Much of the damage 
incurred could have been avoided had the 
Club been notified before work began. 

I have never felt more frustrated with 
the outcome of a discussion on the value 
of natural restoration projects than I did 
after that meeting. Mr. Seunarine’s vision 
for the hill in front of Scout House is a 
large fleur-de-lis to advertise the Scouts 
(like the stylized garden plots, representing 
commercial businesses, seen along the 
highway near Toronto). 

He described our immature prairie 
and the wetland inside the Scout House 
vvalls as looking like “Fred Sanford's 
backyard”. (Fred Sanford ran a junk yard 
on a once popular television show). Mr. 
Seunarine was adament that his ideas 
would be low maintenance and would 
makefile site “look like something”. He 


government contractors working 
on James Mountain Rpad in 
Hamilton destroyed the prairie 
garden established by HNC 
members outside Scout House . 

rejected our attemts to explain about the 
rarity of tall grass prairie habitat and the 
necessity of preserving it. 

It took Club members much trial and 
error to determine what plants were most 
appropriate for this site. Prairie plants 
grow deep roots for good erosional control, 
compete well with weeds after 
establishment (3-5 years), require no 
special care after establishment, and will 
survive at the site even through droughts. 
This makes them the most suitable 
vegetation type to use in front of the Scout 
House wall. 

Our prairie would not have been fully 
established for another two years. We 
were starting to win the battle against 
some difficult weeds by spraying, 
mowing, planting and very patiently 
waiting for our over 1,000 prairie plugs to 
mature and out-compete the weeds. 

We collected our seed by hand from 
remnant local prairie patches, had them 
grown out by a professional company 
over one year, then our volunteers 
carefully planted and watered the young 
plants over many days. We also 
inventoried the plants so we could monitor 
the progress of our prairie. So far, our 
inventories have taught us that most 


conventional gardening plants would not 
survive at this site without constant 
maintenance. 

Several of the species growing on the 
site were rare, including Compass Plant 
and Nodding Wild Onion, Butterfly 
Milkweed and the prairie grasses to name 
a few. But Mr Seunarineseemed unable 
to understand why anyone would miss or 
want to protect these plants. 

Mr. Seunarine repeatedly suggested 
that the Scouts or “some other volunteer 
group” could help maintain his version 
of the site. Mr. Gleig refused on behalf of 
the Scouts since they have neither the 
manpower nor the time it would take to 
care for a garden outside the walls of 
Scout House. In addition, the site is too 
hazardous for children to work on. Mr. 
Gleig, Mr. Crooks and I agreed that Mr. 
Seunarine would be solely responsible 
for all maintenance required for his version 
of the site. 

Mr. Pook, Horticulturalist for 
Hamilton, had offered his sincere regrets 
over the phone earlier, not just for the loss 
ofthe prairie but for the hours of volunteer 
work that have been needlessly wasted, 
and also for any harm this may bring to the 
Clubs relationship with the Regional 
Government. Indeed, Mr. Pook said we 
were doing them a big favour by 
maintaining the steep, erosional slope at 
the site and hoped we could continue to 
do so. 

Don Gleig apologized for the Scout 
group not giving the Region a more 
detailed explanation of the project before 
its demise. Neither explanation nor 
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apology was given by Mr. Seunarine who 
admitted that he was responsible for the 
removal of our Club sign from the property 
and the destruction of the prairie. 

It was obvious that Mr. Seunarine 
didn’t like our project and decided to 
scrap it so that he could replace it with 
something “better”. He didn't ask for an 
explanation of the project - w hat phase it 
was in, why were there still weeds, what 
would the site look like m a few years, 
etc? He assumed that everyone would 
feel as he did about our fragile tallgrass 
prairie-in-the-making. The w'etland 
habitat within the walls surrounding Scout 
House was also destroyed and Mr. 
Seunarine offered to sod the area so it 
w'ould look better. However, Scouts 
Canada were using this w'etland for 
educational purposes with the Boy Scouts 
and have found a group to re-naturalize 
this area. 

With the planting of Austrian Pine 
and Norway Maple along the “Line”, 
the Redhill Valley Expressway proposal, 
and the unnecessary bulldozing of our 
prairie at Scout House, the Regional 
Government in Hamilton-Wentworth is 
demonstrating a poor regard for the health 
of our natural environment. 

I feel compelled to suggest that 
Regional Chairman Terry Cooke put forth 
a serious effort to educate all his Regional 
staff about the importance of our natural 
heritage before they need to meet w ith the 
public again. I am sure a presentation by 
the Hamilton Region Conservation 
Authority to all Regional Department 
employees w'ould be informative and 
helpful. 

Mr. Seunarine has agreed to 
compensate the Club financially by¬ 


finishing the work for an interpretive sign 
to be erected on the escarpment slope by 
the stairs beside Scout House. Although 
w'e left the meeting on this note, after 
some thought w'e feel strongly that the 
Region should also replant a prairie garden 
on the hill in front of the Scout House 
wall. 

This is an important matter for the 
Club for two reasons: The Scouts would 
like the prairie replaced so that they may 
use it as an educational field site; and it is 
painfully obvious after speaking with Mr. 
Seunarine that some members ofthe public 
really do need to be re-introduced to our 
natural heritage. 

At the close of this unfortunate 
meeting, all in attendance agreed that 
City' Horticulturalist, Jim Pook, should 
decide how to replant the area in front of 
the wall at Scout House. I know that both 
he and the Scout organization w'ould like 
to see our prairie restored, so I offered my 
consulting skills to Mr. Pook free of 
charge. 

I hesitate to ask a Club member to 
manage this task in light of what has 
occurred. I have some plants that if potted 
could be used at the site to help with the 
re-naturalization and I can provide Mr. 
Pook with the names of nurseries that sell 
good quality prairie plants and recommend 
the best species for the site which we 
determined during our planting trails. 

In the meantime, I would like to offer 
a very sincere apology' to all our volunteers 
who tried so hard to offer a little piece of 
natural heritage to the public, to the Scouts 
for their educational endeavour, and to 
the wildlife that would have found some 
benefit there. ip( 


Bailie Birdathon 

In 1998, HNC members raised nearly 
$3800 in the Baillie Birdathon. Slightly 
over $1,000 of this has been returned to 
the Club as our share of the proceeds. 
Club participants in this year's birdathon 
w'ere Glenn Barrett. Tom Crooks. David 
Don, Lois Evans, Dean Gugler, Ivars 
Kops, Corey' Lewis, Sharon Lewis, Matt 
Mills, Frank and Helen Morley, Sheri 
Ross, Michael Rowlands, Mike Street, 
Marg Walton and Bob Westmore. 

The Baillie Birdathon is a cooperative 
national fund-raising project of Bird 
Studies Canada - a growing network of 
Canadian bird observatories and 
participating conservation clubs. Proceeds 
are divided between the observatories, 
the James L. Bailie Memorial Fund, Bird 
Studies Canada and the participating 
clubs. 

Bird Studies Canada uses its portion 
ofthe proceeds to fund its bird monitoring 
programs including Project Feederwatch, 
the Canadian Lakes Loon Survey and the 
Marsh Monitoring Program. Funds are 
also used to analyze the infomiation 
collected by several bird observatories, 
as w'ell as to train Latin Americans to 
undertake monitoring in their own 
countries. 

The James L. Baillie Memorial Fund 
provides grants to bird research and 
conservation projects across the country. 
In 1998, it handed out $29,000 to 27 
different Canadian projects. In addition, 
in cooperation with the Society of 
Canadian Ornithologists, the Fund 
provided a $1000 scholarship to a 
university student studying Canadian 
birds, pi 
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What to Watch for in Winter 


By Matthew Mills 

Winter is a cold, white and wonderful 
time of year where snow blankets the 
ground. Then it melts, then it rains and 
(eventually) it snows again. This is winter 
in Hamilton. 

With the inevitability of short days 
and less time to spend in the field, wmter 
is a time to leam of nature through books. 
Only a few are mentioned here and surely 
there are thousands more to be enjoyed 
from a warm, cozy seat. 

Insects are rather inconspicuous 
during winter months but evidence of 
their summer time habits are evident. 
Where bark has been stripped away from 
decaying trees look for tunnels of bark 
beetles and ants. 

At the top of trees look for the tattered 
remains of web nests made by the 
caterpillars. Also hanging in trees are the 
beautiful gray nests of paper wasps which 
can be looked closely at without the insects 
buzzing about. 

Insects have many strategies for 
surviving the winter. A few include: 
migrating to warmer climes, like Monarch 
Butterflies; ‘migrating’ from an above 
ground habitat to hiding under logs and 
rocks; and spending it in ‘galls'. Galls are 
spherical or oval shaped bumps which 
protect and provide food for many species 
of developing insects. Look for them on 
goldenrod stems, and oak , spruce, and 
willow trees. 

For more information on insects in 
winter and on many of the topics below 
refer to the Stokes Guide to Nature in 
Winter by Donald and Lillian Stokes. 

The general lack of insects is partly 


responsible for a lower diversity of 
songbirds during the winter. Remaining 
songbirds tend to congregate around areas 
of open water and at high fruit and seed 
concentrations. 

The north shore of the West Pond in 
Cootes Paradise (often referred to as the 
Hydro Pond) is a good place to find 
species like American Robin, Yellow- 
rumped Warbler, Gray Catbird, Rusty 
and Red-winged Blackbirds, Red-bellied 
Woodpecker and Northern Mockingbird. 

While out hiking, watch for bird nests 
in trees and shrubs now revealed by the 
lack of foliage. There is a Peterson guide 
that deals with birds nests and trying to 
match the nest with a bird is a worthwhile 
endeavor. 

Backyard feeders also attract 
wintering songbirds and are a magnet for 
winter finches. On the ground around a 
bird feeder is a neat place to observe bird 
tracks and wing marks in the snow. 

For the raptor enthusiast a drive 
around the open fields in the Fisherville 
area is the way to see dozens of wintering 
Red-tailed and Rough-legged Hawks, 
NorthemHarriers and American Kestrels. 
Owls to be found include Short-eared, 
Long-eared and Northern Saw-whet Owls 
roosting in pine plantations and Eastern 
Screech and Great-horned Owls in 
woodlots. 

Watch for Snow Buntings, Homed 
Larks and Lapland Longspurs to flush up 
in fields and along the roadside. Another 
prime spot for wintering owls is Bronte 
Woods. 

The lake shore and harbour are the 
place to see tens of thousands of wintering 


ducks. While scaup and goldeneye 
predominate, rarer species like eiders and 
Harlequin Ducks often show up and 
should be looked for. Glaucous, Iceland 
and Lesser Black-backed are a few' of the 
rarer gulls around. 

A good way to see these birds is to go 
on the Annual Lake Ontario Duck Count 
m early January. Seethe Upcoming Events 
page in the Wood Duck for more details. 

Speaking of upcoming events 
Christmas is just around the comer and 
the Hamilton Christmas Bird Count can’t 
be far behind. The CBC as it is called 
involves groups of birders covering 
specified territories on December 26th. 
Contact Mark Jennings at 905 335-5210 
for more details. 

As the season progresses into 
February, the first spring migrants, namely 
Homed Larks, arrive. Any warm weather 
near the end of the month will bring 
Killdeer, Red-winged Blackbird, 
Common Grackle, Tundra Swan, and 
many species of dabbling ducks back into 
our area. Red-tailed and Rough-legged 
Hawks will move with the early warmth 
as well. 

Listening to the silent sounds of a 
night time snow fall is truly a wonderful 
experience. Snow is the medium that sets 
winter apart. There are good and bad 
implications ofthe white stuff. Deep snow 
protects dormant plants, insects, and 
mammals from icy winter winds while 
hindering the efforts of active species to 
find food. 

Snow flakes fall in many fascinating 
shapes which also affect how the snow 
piles up on the ground. To observe snow 
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flakes simply go outside and allow' them 
to fall on your jacket (a dark jacket works 
best, of course). A small magnifying glass 
is the equipment of the more ‘hard core’ 
snowflake watchers (just kidding). 

A north-east wind tends to bring 
Hamilton its better snow storms as the 
moisture is picked up off of Lake Ontario 
and dumped on the surrounding area. A 
rare phenomenon to w atch for after storms 
is ‘snow' rollers’. These may occur after a 
rather wet snow' followed by strong winds 
which blow's the snow into little balls. 
The full effect is realized by a drive in the 
country where wind whips across open 
fields. 

Mammals are not left untouched by 
the snow'. Several hibernate, such as 
chipmunks, w'hile others, such as Meadow- 
Voles, are most active under the snow. 

The voles play an important role in 
the winter diets of haw'ks and owls. Look 
for their extensive trail systems in fields 
after a mid-winter thaw. Several other 
mammals, especially deer, also have trails 
that they stick to, forming muddy 
highways through the snow. If one is 
seeking animal tracks they are everywhere 
in the snow'. A good place to look for deer, 
rabbit, fox, raccoon and other tracks is 
along wooded streams. 

While many birds and mammals add 
a thicker coat to fight the cold, trees are 
without their showy' garb. With this 
absence of leaves winter is the time to 
leam tree identification by bark and buds. 
Any remaining dried leaves or seeds 
should help as w'ell. 

Trees in Canada by John Laird Farrar 
(not to be confused with Trees of Canada) 
is an excellent book for identifying trees 
during any season. Coniferous trees are 


more obvious now and provide cover and 
shelter for many birds and animals. 

Winter is not a useless season for 
plants. Many species of seeds must be 
stratified by the cold temperature before 
they will germinate in the spring. 

Trees already have next years flow'ers 
and leaves stored in their buds and respond 
to warming temperatures and the dark/ 
light ratio of lengthening days before 
leafing out in spring. The dried flower 
stalks of many species of native and exotic 
flow'ers and weeds are an interesting 
challenge to identify' as are the rosettes of 
perennial and biennial plants. Try' Stokes 
Guide to Wildflowers for more 
information or try' an older book Weeds in 
Winter by Lauren Brown. 

Do not let the cold and snow get you 
down. Bundle up and make a snow man, 
follow animal tracks to points unknown, 
or huddle on the lakeshore scoping ducks 
until hypothermia sends you scampering 
back to the car. This is the time of year to 
return home to hot chocolate and enjoy 
the Christmas spirit w'ith family and 
friends. There are truly joys to every' 





season and w'inter is no exception ! 

I would like to offer my sincere thanks 
to: Rob Dobos, Bruce Duncan, John 
Hannah, Carl Rothfels for help with this 
article. Thank You. ^ 

Update Sanctuary 
Biotic Inventories 

by Glenn Barrett 

At the November HNC Board 
meeting the updating and revising of 
the Club Sanctuary Biotic Inventories 
was discussed. Since it has been a 
number of years since they w'ere 
initially produced it was thought that it 
would be a good project to try and 
finish in time for the Club’s 80th 
anniversary' next year. 

I volunteered to coordinate this 
project and I would like to enlist the 
help of any and all HNC members w'ho 
have visited the two properties (Short 
Hills and Spooky Hollow) and w'ho 
have made species lists of their 
sightings. I am interested in receiving 
all sightings, that is both plants and 
animals, and this information will be 
compiled with the existing inventories 
and more recent surveys. 

There are a number of ways to get 
this information to me including the 
following: 1) in person: please bring 
your sightings to any Club meeting and 
give to any member of the executive; 
2) email: glenn.barrett@ec.gc.ca; 3) 
fax: send faxes to Glenn Barrett at 
905-336-6434; 4) regular mail: Glenn 
Barrett, Hamilton Naturalists’ Club, 
PO Box 89052, Hamilton, L8S 4R5 

Thank you in advance for your 
help with this project. HI 
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The Street behind the HNC Website and the Birding Hotline 


by Jocelyn Neysmith 

Since 1989,theHamiltonNaturalists’ 
Club has operated a Birding Hotline to 
keep area birders abreast of recent 
sightings and provide information on what 
species may be seen at any given time. 
Rob Dobos, Wood Duck editor at the 
time, came up with the original idea for a 
Hamilton Hotline, and was looking around 
for someone to take the project on. A 
keen new birder who'd just joined the 
Club the previous year volunteered for 
the job - Mike Street. 

Mike Street was bom and raised in 
Montreal. He lived in Sarnia and 
Brantford before making Ancaster his 
home in 1971. In 1988, Bruce Duncan 
suggested he join the HNC, in particular 
the Bird Study Group. 

Our feature volunteer went on the 
Fall Bird Count with Doug McCallum, 
then participated in the Christmas Bird 
Count as well... and that did it. he was 
hooked! 

As all serious birders will know, 
Mike updates the hotline every Thursday, 
and also whenever an important species 
is sighted or conditions change 
dramatically. 

Rob Dobos comments that “It’s truly 
remarkable how Mike has diligently 
maintained the hotline week after week 
for almost 10 years. He has devoted 
himself to the task. You rarely see that 
kindofeffort,andheistobe commended 

This substantial commitment didn't 
prevent Mike from taking on other projects 
for the Club, though. Intheearly 1990s he 
got into e-mail and realized the potential 
of this emerging communication network, 


\olmnfeer Comer 

This is the second edition of “Volunteer 
Comer”, which we intend to introduce as 
a regular feature of the newsletter, to 
highlight the contributions of some of the 
many members who volunteer their time 
for the HNC. The Club is .lucky to have 
members who help out on a variety of 
committees and activities, but there are 
always more tasks to be taken on, so 
please jump in and get involved where 
you can! 


the Internet. He signed up with the 
Hamilton Freenet, and responded to a 
notice to information providers asking 
for material. After teaching himself the 
programming language (HTML), Mike 
began work on a Hamilton Naturalists’ 
Club website in 1995/96. 

Website designer Grant Dixon 
subsequently added graphics to the site 
and modified the layout, though it is Mike 
who regularly updates the files to keep the 
site current with sightings and upcoming 
events. 

According to the Federation of 
Ontario Naturalists (FON) website, the 
HNC and the Thunder Bay Field 
Naturalists are the only FON-affiliated 
clubs with websites! As Membership 
Director, I can attest to the value of the 
sight based on the number of new Club 
members who have downloaded the HNC 
Membership Application Form from our 
website. 

Apparently, even though he has made 
so many contributions to the Club, Mike 
hasn’t learned not to volunteer for 
additional positions! Many of you 


probably know him as one of the Lead 
Monitors for the HNC’s FalconWatch 
program last year, a program which he 
has been involved in since its inception in 
1995. He and fellow Lead Monitor Don 
Gleig saw to it that all the program’s 
needs were looked after, including 
organizing training for the volunteers. 

Yet others may know Mike from his 
job as President and former Newsletter 
Editor for the Niagara Peninsula 
HawkWatch. The organization was 
formalized in 1990 to ensure that the 
HawkWatch at Beamer Conservation 
Area in Grimsby was staffed, and to 
provide education about the spring 
migration phenomenon. Many other HNC 
members are also involved in this 
initiative, including several who sit on the 
Board. 

Mike Street has obviously given very 
generously of his time and energy over 
the years. Why, you ask? Mike says that 
he takes great pleasure in birds, and 
volunteering “is a way of giving back”. 
And that says it all. H 


Christmas Counts 

The Fisherville Christmas Bird 
Count will be held Saturday Jan. 2, 
1999. Contact JohnMilesforterritories, 
1-519-587-5223 (local call from the 
Hamilton core after Oct. 16th!), P.O. 
Box 449, Jarvis, On NOA 1 JO. 

Also a new Christmas Bird Count 
is being started for Dunnville and will 
be held December 30th. Jim Smith is 
the compiler. Anyone interested can 
contact John Miles to arrange 
territories. HI 
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Wildflower Garden Completes Transformation 


Ian put in a wildflower garden along 
the fence on the left side of the house. He 
dug over an area about 16 feet to the back 
comer and about 5 feet to 12 feet wide. 
This butted up to the woodland wildflower 
garden already under the Crab Apple tree 
at the back comer. 

Ian also prepared the soil along the 
right side of the house between a row' of 
cedars and the deck. This area is only 
about 6 feet wide by 20 feet long. There 
is a drainpipe from the gutters that empties 
here. He put some stones as a path up the 
middle of this area so w'e would have 
access to the drainpipe and the back gate 
on this side. Both of these areas were for 
wildflowers. 

The first year Ian bought copious 
quantities of Wildflower seed mixes from 
various nurseries. I was horrified at the 
cost and the amount. He literally scattered 
thick layers of this expensive seed over 
the prepared ground. A variety of mixes 
w'ere used, and one even included some 
grasses. I had tried these mixtures in other 
gardens in my life and had no success 
whatsoever. I was skeptical to say the 
least. 

Then w'e waited. What a surprise! 
Both areas planted w'ith the wildflow'er 
mixes grew'just as copiously as they were 
planted! It was absolutely gorgeous. I 
must say it looked just like the packet 
covers. There w'ere a gazillion poppies, 
Depford Pinks, Black-eyed Susans, 
Bachelor Buttons and Gvpsophelia. It 
was ablaze with color and variety . 

We thought these would self seed 
and keep growing year after year. But we 
were w'rong. What happens is there are a 
few strong varieties such as the poppies 


Metamorphosis Rirt TV 

and Black-eyed Susans that do keep 
reseeding. It didn’t look as good the 
following year and then the third year we 
had to buy plants to fill in. There have 
been continual poppies. coming up 
everywhere which is nice but it isn’t the 
overall effect of a field that w'e had hoped 
for. If you want such a field effect, I 
believe you would have to have a larger 
area that could regenerate naturally. In a 
small plot such as ours it just doesn’t 
work. You w'ould have to replant even' 
season. 

Another thing we learned is that seed 
gathered in the wild along the roads or 
paths and then planted in the garden do 
not behave as they do in the wild. One 
‘mistake’ we made was with the wild 
Evening Primrose that grows humongous 
and takes over, reseeding everywhere 
and growing to a height of six feet. It has 
a beautiful yellow' flower that, in our 
garden grows to a width of about four 
inches! We have vvatched the flower in 
the evening and it is fascinating to see it 
opening in slow motion. The other good 
thing about the primrose is it produces 
abundant seed that the Goldfinch just 
love. I do like to see the birds in our garden 
eating from the table w j e have planted for 
them rather than just the birdseed we 
provide in feeders. So w'hile we pull out 
most of the Evening Primrose we leave 
some here and there for the birds. The 
other mistake’ was with Butter and Eggs. 
It is a nice small plant along the roadsides, 
but in the garden it acts like the Elodea 
does in our pond, it grows like topsy, long 
and lanky' yet the flower doesn’t grow any 
bigger as it does in the primrose. This w'e 


yank out wherever it pops up, which is 
everywhere. 

What we have done now' is let some 
of the poppies and Black-ey'ed Susans 
come up where they wash in between 
bought perennials and biennials such as 
Foxglove, Licthness, Yarrow, Monks¬ 
hood, Gay Feather. Bell Flow'er. Purple 
Cone Flow'er, and Butterfly Weed along 
with some annuals such as Zinnias and 
Lavatera. It has been most satisfactory' 
this year. One of our failures has been the 
beautiful Cardinal Flow'er. We just can’t 
get it to over winter. 

The right side of the garden went 
completely wild this year. We just didn’t 
have time to do a thing. I must say it was 
still lovely as the Black-Eyed Susans and 
poppies really took over that area and 
moved into the cracks in the paving by the 
side of the pond. The Sensitive Ferns 
below' and along the cedars multiplied but 
you could hardly see them. A wild grape 
made good headway up along the side of 
the deck and Ian had to cut it right back 
this fall. I don’t know' why it doesn’t 
produce grapes. 

The birds inhabit our garden, feeding 
from the cornucopia of berries and seeds 
from the shrubs and plants we have 
planted. Because we do not use 
insecticides or herbicides there are insects 
to provide protein for the birds. And in 
turn the birds keep the insect population 
in control. We have managed a nice 
balance. I have learned not to clean up the 
annuals in the containers on the deck as 
the birds use the seeds during the winter. 
Butterflies find our oasis in the summer. 
All year long there are creatures living in 
our garden. We are alw'ays surprised by 
a new visitor. The metamorphous has 
been complete. HI 
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November Wild Flowers 


by Dean Gngler 

There are still wild flowers blooming in November! Each 
year, I look for late blooms. This year has been favourable for 
wild flowers, as there has been warm weather and few hard frosts 
so far. Finding flowers at this time of year is about 60% knowing 
where to look, 30% knowing what to look for, and 10% pure 
good luck. 

If you wish to look in December, try the rail trail where the 
vegetation has been cut back for a metre or so for most of the 
summer. Look in city lots and farmyards on the south sides of 
buildings Try in almost dried up ponds. Some plants have started 
to grow on pond bottoms as the water disappeared and now they 
are protected a bit from the winds and kept slightly warmer by 
the water. 

Here is a list of flowers seen in November over the past few 
years with the latest blooms dated. I have noted all flowers seen 
in bloom so far in 1998. There may be more to find as other 
locations are checked. 

[1] Alyssum,Hoary (Bertema incana) Nov. 15,’98 

[2] Aster,Arrow-Leaved (Aster sagittifolius) Nov. 18, ’98 

[3] Aster .Calico (Or Starved) (Aster laterijlorvs) Nov. 14, ’98 

[4] Aster .Heart Leaved (Aster cordifolius) Nov. 18, '98 

[5] Aster .Heath (Aster pilosus) Nov. 14, ’98 

[6] Aster .Large-Leaved (Aster macrophyllus) (Nov. 3, ’90) 

[7] Aster,New England (Aster novae-angliae) Nov. 15, '98 

[8] Aster,Small White (Aster vimineus) Nov. 1, ’98 

[9] Beggar Tick (Bidens frondosa) Nov. 1,'98 

[10] Bugloss,Viper’s. (Echium vulgare) Nov. 15, '98 

[11] Bur Marigold, Nodding ( Bidens cermta) Nov. 15, ’98 

[12] Butter-And-Eggs (Linaria vulgaris) Nov. 18, ’98 

[13] Buttercup,Swamp (Ranunculus septentrionalis) Nov. 15, ’98 

[14] Buttercup,Common Or Tall (Ranunculus acris) (Nov. 6, ’82) 

[15] Campion,Bladder (Silene cucubalus) Nov. 12, ’98 

[16] Campion,White (Lychnis alba) Nov. 12, ’98 

[17] Catnip (Mepeta cataria) Nov. 18, ’98 

[18] Charlock (Brassica kaber) Nov. 12,’98 

[19] Chickweed,Mouse-Ear (Cerastium vulgatum) Nov. 12, '98 

[20] Chicory (Cichorium intybus) Nov. 15, ’98 

[211 Cinquefoil,Rough-Fruited (Potentilla recta) Nov. 7,’98 

[22] Clover,Red (Trifolium pratense) Nov. 15, ’98 

[23] Clover,White (Trifolium repens) Nov. 18, ’98 

[24] Clover,White Sweet (Melilotus alba) Nov. 18, ’98 

[25] Clover,Yellow Sweet (Melilotus officinalis) (Nov. 8, ’80) 

[26] Cress,Common Winter (Barbarea vulgaris) (Nov. 7, ’81) 


[27] Daisy.Oxeye (Chrysanthemum leucanthemum) Nov. 7, ’98 

[28] Dandelion,Common (Taraxacum officinale) Nov. 18, ’98 

[29] Fleabane.Daisy (Erigeron annuus) Nov. 15, ’98 

[30] Goatsbeard,Yellow (Tragopogon pratensis) (Nov. 8, ’80) 

[31] Goldenrod,Blue-Stemmed (Solidago caesia) (Nov. 7, ’81) 

[32] Goldenrod.Canada (Solidago canadensis) Nov. 15, ’98 

[33] Goldenrod,Gray (Solidago nernoralis) (Nov. 7, ’81) 

[34] GoldenrodJLance-Leaved (Solidago graminifolia) Nov. 15, ’98 

[35] Goldenrod,Tall (Solidago altissima) Nov. 18, ’98 

[36] Goldenrod,Zigzag (Solidago flexicaulis) Nov. 14, ’98 

[37] Groundsel,Common (Senecio vulgaris) Nov. 15, '98 

[38] Hawkweed, Field (Hieracium pratense) (Nov. 3, 84) 

[39] Heal-All (Prunella vulgaris) (Nov. 6, ’82) 

[40] Herb Robert (Geranium robertianum) Nov. 14, ’98 

[41] Lady’s Thumb (Polygonum persicaria) Nov. 1, '98 

[42] Mallow, Common (Cheeses) (Malva neglecta) Nov. 18, '98 

[43] Mallow, Indian (Abutilon theophrasti) Nov. 1, ’98 

[44] Mayweed (Anthemis cotula) Nov. 15, ’98 

[45] Medick,Black (Medicago lupulina) (Nov. 6, ’82) 

[46] Motherwort (Leonurus cardiaca) Nov. 12, ’98 

[47] Mullein,Common (Verbascutn thapsus) Nov. 8, ’98 

[48] Mullein,Moth (l^erbascum blattaria) Nov. 15, ’98 

[49] Mustard,Field (Brassica rapa) Nov. 15, ’98 

[50] Mustard (Unidentified Species) Nov. 18, ’98 

[51] Nettle, Purple Dead (Lamium purpureum) Nov. 18, '98 

[52] Nightshade, Black (Solanum nigrum) Nov. 1 , ’98 

[53] Nipplewort (Lapsana communis) Nov. 6, ’98 

[54] Pennycress,Field (Thlaspi arvense) (Nov. 7, ’81) 

[55] Pink,Deptford (Dianthus armeria) (Nov. 8, ’80) 

[56] Queen Anne’s Lace (Daucus carota) Nov. 18, ’98 

[57] Rocket, Dame’s (Hesperis matronalis) Nov. 18, ’98 

[58] Soapwort (Saponaria officinalis) Nov. 14, ’98 

[59] Shepherd’s Purse (Capsella bursa-pastoris) Nov. 18,’98 

[60] Sow-Thistle,Common (Sonchus oleraceus) Nov. 15,’98 

[61] Tansy (Tanacetum vulgare) Nov. 12, ’98 

[62] Thistle.Bull (Cirsium vulgare) Nov. 11, ’98 

[63] TrefoilJBirdstoot (Lotus comiculatus) Nov. 14, ’98 

[64] Vetch,Cow (Vicia cracca) Nov. 15, '98 

[65] Vetch,Crown (Coronilla varia) Nov. 12, '98 

[66] Witch Hazel (Hatnarnelis virginiana) Nov. 18, ’98 

[67] Yarrow (Achillea millefolium) Nov. 18, ’98 

Last year I found Dandelions, Shepherds Purse, Witch 
Hazel and Chickweed blooming in December. If you have access 
to the internet, have a look at my web site for weekly updates of 
blooming flowers: wvw.hwcn.org/~aa970/wildflower.html or 
use the link from the Hamilton Naturalists' Club. ^ 
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Cross-Canada Checkup Reveals Serious Problems 


by Jim and Jean Stollard 

On November 9th, Dan Stuckey, from 
the Kortright Centre spoke to us about the 
state of wildlife in Canada. 

There are 307 endangered species in 
Canada. They are divided into fou r groups: 
extinct, extirpated, endangered and 
vulnerable. The prairies are the most badly 
effected, the East coast has the fewest at 
risk while Ontario has the most endangered 
species. 

The Prairies have the most seriously 
affected habitat. It is ironic that the largest 
tall grass prairie remnant is in Ontario. 

Several birds were mentioned. The 
Loggerhead Shrike is one in which the 
Western population is vulnerable but the 
Eastern population is much worse off. 
The Sage Grouse is threatened in Alberta 
through loss of habitat although there are 
some in Grasslands National Park. 

The Great Prairie Chicken is 
extirpatedffomthePrairie. The Burrowing 
Owl is also in trouble and is still declining 
in spite of attempts to reverse the trend. 

In Canada the Prairie Dog is found 
only in Grasslands National Park, while 
the Black Footed Ferret is extirpated in 
Canada. While zoo's in North America 
are doing captive breeding programs, it 
will be some time before the Prairie Dog 
population will be large enough to support 
the re-introduction of the Black Footed 
Ferret into Canada. 

In the Arctic, there is such a small 
number of species that any loss affects 
biodiversity. The collecting of eggs of 
Murres and Kittiwakes is hastening their 
decline. Polar bears are affected by the 
accumulation of pesticides and some 


hermaphrodite young have been found. 
Bio-accumulation of pesticides has also 
been noted in w'hale tissue. 

The east coast has lost the Great Auk 
and the Walrus. While whales are 
surviving, there is great concern over the 
recent increase in ecotourism which is 
stressing the whales. Fortunately, the 
industry is trying to set guidelines to 
control this problem. 

The Piping Plover is extirpated in the 
Lower Great Lakes area and the East 
Coast population is endangered by the 
increase in human activity on the beaches. 
Voluntary beach patrols and the control 
of ATV’s are helping to turn the tide in 
favour of the Piping Plover. 

In Ontario, loss of habitat due to 
urbanization is the greatest threat to our 
wild life. The Southern Flying Squirrel, 
the Eastern Chipmunk and the Scarlet 
Tanager and Brown Thrasher are all 
victims of forest fragmentation. The 
disappearance of savannah has adversely 
affected the Red-headed Woodpecker. 

All is not lost, however. Sometimes it 
is the simplest intervention that can help 
turn around a species headed for 
extinction. 

On the Prairies, the Pronghorn 
Antelope went into decline due to fences 
which cut them off from their feeding 
grounds. When the bottom strand of ware 
was raised to at least 18 inches high, the 
Pronghorn were able to go underneath 
and the antelope population improved. 

Encouraging landowners to maintain 
old growth forest helps to secure the 
future of our birds and small mammals. 
The Eastern Bluebird w'as delisted as an 


endangered species thanks to a successful 
nest box program. Wild Turkeys have 
been successfully re-introduced to our 
area and the Double Crested Cormorant’s 
comeback has been so successful that 
they are now 7 considered a nuisance in 
some areas. 

More work needs to be done however, 
and political action is needed to get the 
Endangered Species Act back on the 
parliamentary agenda and passed into 
law'. We can all help by contacting our 
local MP’s and demanding that this be 
done. |H 


Welcome to the 
Club! 

We would like to welcome the 
following new members who joined 
the HNC this fall: 

Darryl and Lee-Ann Beninger 

Joan Campbell 

Paul and Cecilia Challen 

Christine Dix 

Lawson Hunter 

Greg and Haysha McBride 

Gerry Mclsaac 

Chris and Tracy McLaughlin 

Donna McMillan and family 

Eugene and Christine Paterson 

Agnes Santoni 

Tracy Siddons 

Eileen Smith and Connie Palcheski 
Joanne Tunnicliffe 
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Fish Habitat and the Red Hill Expressway 

By Corey Lewis, Shawn Slaton, lys Theysmeyer and Dr. Joe Minor 


Several specific components of the 
Red Hill Creek Expressway (RHCE) 
project, as proposed by the Regional 
Government of Hamilton-Wentworth, are 
expected to have negative impacts on the 
fishes ofRedHill Creek, and their habitats. 
This independent review will focus on 
these impacts, as well as identify 
information deficiencies in the Region’s 
documentation. 

It has been determined by, and 
summarized within this review, that the 
RHCE project proposal,' as currently 
stated, will be detrimental to Red Hill 
Creek’s diversity and sustainability as a 
productive Lake Ontario tributary. Many 
of the impacts associated with the creek 
will also affect Windemere Basin and 
Hamilton Harbour. 

In preparation for this review, it was 
necessary to acquire all possible, relevant 
information detailing the RHCE project, 
its predicted impacts, and the Region’s 
mitigation options. 

This search, however exhaustive, was 
only successful in locating a minimum 
amount of information relating to fisheries 
impacts. Other fields of study such as 
“air quality”, were afforded several 
documents, studies and summaries [by 
the Region], 

It quickly became obvious that 
although Red Hill Creek was a highly 
significant valley feature, little or no effort 
was expended on detailing the proposed 
alterations of this feature, in the form of 
reports. For the most part, this has left the 
public blind to the Region’s intentions 
and has excluded any possibility for public 
input. 


Part 1 of a submission made by 
four HNC members to the region 
of Hamilton- Wentworib 

Within Volume 2 of the Draft 
Summary Report (DSR) on the impacts 
of the proposed expressway, three major 
changes to Red Hill Valley’s surface 
hydrology are proposed. These changes 
are intended to form the basis of the 
RHCE flood prevention plan, yet have 
been promoted as mitigation options to 
compensate for extensive habitat loss and 
water quality degradation, resulting from 
the Expressway and it’s runoff. 

The three main RHCE project 
components being dealt with in this review 
are (1) Five kilometers of creek re¬ 
alignment; (2) Construction of 21 
stormwater ponds; and (3) Re-defining of 
Red Hill Creek’s floodplain. 

In addition to the three project 
component sections mentioned above, 
this review will also provide some 
background information on the historical 
character of Red Hill Creek. This portion 
will describe some of the more significant 
aspects of the RHC fish communities of 
the past, as well as set the stage for the 
next section which comments on the 
current and future potential of the fisheries 
community. 

Following this discussion, the 
importance of groundwater to the RHC 
fishery is explored and the impacts the 
RHCEprojectmayhave on this seemingly 
neglected aspect of fish habitat. 

Another section has also been 
dedicated to documenting some of the 


Region’s more recent activities that have 
had negative impacts on the fish and fish 
habitat of Red Hill Creek. These problems 
have resulted when local governments 
and agencies neglect responsibility, and 
operate without concern for our natural 
resources. 

Historical Fisheries Community of 
Red Hill Creek 

There is little or no documentation of 
Red Hill Creek’s fish communities prior 
to 1967 (C. Portt and Assoc. 1997). This 
leaves much of the summary of past 
characterizations open to subjective 
interpretation. Based on background 
information' on other Lake Ontario 
tributaries, several conditions may be 
accepted as typical in history for a system 
like Red Hill Creek, but again, little proof 
is available to support any definite 
conclusions. 

Many of Lake Ontario’s larger 
streams once experienced significant 
spawning runs of Atlantic salmon. These 
streams are comparable in nature to Red 
Hill Creek, and therefore it seems almost 
certain that Red Hill was also utilized by 
this species each fall during the spawning 
run (Duncan, 1998). The Atlantic salmon 
were known to enter Hamilton Harbour 
in huge numbers in the mid 1800’s, 
however due to stream habitat destruction 
they were all but gone from Lake Ontario 
by 1900. 

Also of importance from a historical 
fisheries perspective is the discovery of 
brook trout bones in the Glenn Meyer 
midden at King’s Forest Park dating back 
to 1200 AD (Duncan, 1998). This adds 
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credit to the belief thatRed Hill Creek was 
once a coldwater stream alive with native 
brook trout populations. Brook trout 
have typically been the species that guide 
stream management practices, when they 
are present. Because of their sensitivity to 
changing environmental conditions, they 
are considered an indicator species 
revealing stream quality through changes 
in population health. 

If indeed brook trout did once occur 
m Red Hill Creek, their loss is most likely 
indicative of the first major dramatic 
change m the RHC watershed. 

The atlantic salmon and brook trout’s 
highly specific habitat requirements also 
sheds some light on historical conditions 
in the RHC watershed such as water 
temperature, forest cover, groundwater 
input, fluvial stability, and dissolved 
oxygen. 

These parameters are obviouslymuch 
different in today’s Red Hill Creek, and 
are a reflection of the rapid rate of 
urbanization and watershed hardening. 
The native salmonids have long since 
been lost while other species that don’t 
require such cold water temperatures, 
and are more tolerant of the creeks 
hydrological and geomorphological 
instability remain. 

The creek remains an important 
component of the Hamilton Harbour 
ecosystem. It is in fact the second largest 
in the Hamilton Harbour watershed behind 
only Spencer’s Creek. As Hamilton 
Harbour continues to recover under the 
Hamilton Harbour RAP, healthy tributary 
streams will be directly required for the 
perpetuation of such harbour species as 
walleye, various suckers, pike, 
muskellunge, trout perch, and numerous 
minnows. |§|j 


A Great Resource 

By Jason Pizzey 

At November’s HNC meeting, I 
overheard a number of people mentioning 
the Grand River in their conversations 
and have decided to provide some 
information for those wishing to take 
advantage of this great resource. Living 
in Brantford. I have come to enjoy the 
Grand River which is virtually in my 
backyard. 

The recreational opportunities that a 
river provides are numerous and many 
people find the time to enjoy the natural 
wildlife corridor winding through the 
urban jungle. 

In 1997, I WTOte my fourth year 
university thesis on the water quality of 
the Grand River and concluded that it is 
not as bad as people perceive it to be. The 
following information comes directly 
from my thesis. 

The Grand River is an important and 
valuable surface water resource for many 
communities in Southern Ontario. It is 
used for drinking water and as a result 
needs to be maintained for the health and 
well-being of all citizens in the watershed. 

The Grand River winds 298 km from 
Dundalk to Lake Erie picking up its main 
tributaries; the Conestogo, Nithand Speed 
Rivers. The entire watershed comprises 
6800 km2 and is the largest river system 
in Southern Ontario. It is the most 
important tributary' to Lake Erie and as a 
result contributes a significant amount of 
the sediment and nutrient loadings to the 
lake. 

The watershed human population is 
about 700.000 and is mostly concentrated 
in the cities of Kitchener-Waterloo, 


and a Grand River 

Guelph, Cambridge and Brantford. 
Finally, it receives inputs of nutrients 
from various point and non-point sources 
including agricultural runoff, municipal 
contamination and industrial effluent. 

It flows through two major forest 
zones (the Alleghenian and Carolinian). 
It is home for a wide variety of fish species 
including small/largemouth bass, walleye, 
yellow perch, northern pike and brown/ 
rainbow/brook trout. 

It has been recognized as having 
some of the best brown trout fishing in all 
of North America. Along with supporting 
these popular species there are also a 
number of rare or endangered species: 
redside dace, black/river redhorse and 
silver shiner. 

There are 26 wetlands in the basin 
which are designated as being provincially 
significant. Tw'o forest zones and all of 
these w'etlands provide habitat for many 
other species ofbirds, insects, amphibians, 
plants and mammals. 

The Grand River Conservation 
Authority (GRCA) was created in 1937 
to manage the river. It is the oldest water 
management organization in Canada and 
the third oldest worldwide. In 1994, the 
Grand was designated a Canadian 
Heritage River. I encourage all members 
to come down my way and enjoy all that 
the Grand River has to offer. ^ 
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By Rose Petersen 

Don Babb started off the meeting 
with ‘show and tell.’ He had been to 
Tennessee three years ago and was 
intrigued with the hanging gourds that the 
residents had hollowed out for Martins to 
use as nest boxes. They are hugely 
successful. He says they use Bottle Gourds 
and Dipper Gourds. 

Don says that he acquired some seeds 
and planted them along his fence. Don 
brought in several gourds of different 
sizes. The problem is drying them in our 
climate, if they are left outside, they will 
rot. In the south there is more time to 
complete the drying process. He brings 
them inside and puts them on the heating 
registers. 

The Bird Sightings session led by Ian 
Smith, centered around the various rarities 
that have been seen around Hamilton, 
especially at the lake front, this past week. 
There have been Franklin's Gulls, 
Kittiwakes, even an Avocet and a Gannet 
were seen. Also, a Black Vulture was 
seen by many at the chicken farm on 4th 
Line and McKenzie Road. At the same 
location was a part albino winged Turkey 
Vulture. 

At Point Pelee there was a brief look 
at an Ancient Murelet, a very rare bird. 


Kevin McLaughlin was able to aid a 
member in identifying a bird he saw with 
a Purple Sandpiper at Rock Point. 

I gave a review ofthe ROM trip. Lois 
Evans added that the Great Auk, shown 
with the Audubon collection, was the 
very one that Audubon used as a model 
for his drawings. She mentioned that 
there were several items that w'ere of 
interest including the paintbrushes he 
used. Toni Salvadori told us that after 
handling the skins, his hands itched for 
days even though he washed them well. 

Our feature speaker was Antonio 
Salvadori showing slides from his several 
trips to Papua New Guinea. Toni is a 
native Italian who left Italy at the age of 
ten to live in Ireland. He became interested 
in birds from living near the sea and 
watching the seabirds. 

When he came to Hamilton to work 
at McMaster in 1963 he became interested 
in the local birding community'. Jim 
Dowall took him on his first outing here, 
and John Miles introduced him to banding. 

After retiring from the University of 
Guelph he took on ajob teaching computer 
science in Papua New Guinea. Toni says 
it is extremely expensive to live there. 
But conversely there is little to spend your 
money on, other than air fares and food, 
both of which are costly. His friend lives 
in an apartment compound at a cost of 
$2,000. a week! 

The land belongs to 875 different 
peoples speaking 875 different languages. 
And some are very aggressive. Toni and 
his wife were mugged and robbed; 
personal safety' is an issue. Although he 
did say he always felt safe off birding, he 
carried food to make friends with natives. 
It makes for an interesting time. 


The climate is hot, usually between 
30° and 40° C and very humid, usually 
100%. The conditions are difficult as 
there are no roads other than 30 km one 
way and 40 km the other out of the main 
city' of Port Moresby. 

Other than that there are native tracks 
running from village to village. The only 
way to get around, other than by foot, is 
air and boat. Birding is difficult as there 
are few real trails, one needs to beat the 
bush. 

The birds are extremely secretive as 
they are heavily hunted for food and 
adornment by the native people. The other 
drawback is that mosquitoes, having a 
perfect habitat, breed profusely and 
unfortunately carry disease. 

And lastly in the list of difficulties, 
Toni told us that there is clear cutting all 
the time, even in time of severe drought 
with risk of out-of-control fires, they still 
bum. There are acres upon acres of land 
being cleared. 

He says they don’t even have much 
of a crop system, they grow and eat sweet 
potatoes morning, noon and night. Also 
logging companies from Asia come in 
and are taking out timber without concern 
of how they are doing it. 

So why does one go there? Toni was 
able to impart his enthusiasm even as he 
was telling us all the horror stories. It is 
virgin territory, with vast tracts of trees, 
all waiting to be explored. There are 
beautiful birds there that few have seen 
before. 

Toni had the opportunity to aid in 
finding and reporting on species that had 
not been seen before. It is a fascinating 
land with interesting people. There is 
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opportunity to have an adventure and to 
see things totally different from anywhere 
else. The birds he showed us were indeed 
wonderful. I can’t get over some of the 
vibrant and showy plumage. My favourite 
might be the Emperor Fain,' Wren, a 
delightful blue beauty. 


that are there are secretive. Animals are 
also scarce as they are hunted. Hetouched 
briefly on the beautiful butterflies and 
flowers. 

Toni’s presentation was an excellent 
balance of geography, habitat and exotic 


bird pictures. He gave us an enthusiastic 
vision of a land most of us will not see in 
person. There are not many people who 
could or would willingly brave the 
conditions there. We were able to be 
“armchair travelers,” nice and 
comfortable, and it was marvelous. 


Toni’s favourite is the King Bird of 
Paradise. And a truly a wonderful bird it 
is with an intense red body, blue legs, 
yellow bill, black eye markings and two 
long, long tail feathers each with a coin¬ 
sized circle at the bottom. An amazing 
bird. 

We also saw' one of the very few 
poisonous birds in the w'orld, a black¬ 
headed Pitohui. It causes a rash similar to 
Poison Ivy. We saw a selection from the 
20 to 30 species of gorgeous Fruit Doves. 
We were treated to the Bower Bird, and 
the nocturnal Frogmouth. 

There are few birds of prey, and those 

Name Tags 

by Tom Crooks 

Thanks to the members who 
attended the November meeting and 
who encountered and accommodated 
the change to ‘over the head - tags. The 
original idea was to re-file the paper 
name plates back into the file boxes 
you experienced in November. Given 
the experience of the first trial, once a 
member has filled a pouch with their 
paper name plate; we shall file the 
completed pouches alphabetically into 

larger filing boxes.So you may be 

already ‘pouched’ for the next meeting 
or you may have to search the smaller 
file boxes for your paper name plate 
and seek an empty pouch. From now 
on ‘Once Pouched’, forever ‘Pouched’. 



December - time for Bookworm’s 
personal picks, all published in 1998 and 
sure to please the nature bibliophiles on 
your Christmas list. 

Heading the list are four titles all with 
a distinctly local flavour: From Mountain 
to Lake: The Red Hill Creek and Valley 
($35.00 - see review in last month’s 
column); Halt on: Rising. Wild and 
Beckoning ($39.95); 44 Countiy Trails 
(Katherine Jacobs, $14.95); and Beautiful 
Walks In & Around Hamilton, 4th edition 
(Liz Lesser, $9.95). 

Gary and Joanie McGuffin’s Paddle 
Your Own Canoe ($39195) contains much 
practical advice for the novice or expert 
Plant lovers will likely enjoy Wade Davis’ 
The Clouded Leopard: Travels to 
Landscapes ojSpirit and Desire ($29.95), 
an anthology of his travels in search of 
new- plants and their uses for healing. 

For those who enjoy mammals, how 
about John and Maty’ Theberge’s Wolf 


Country: Eleven Years Tracking the 
Algonquin Wolves ($34.99), or H. John 
Russell’s The Nature of Caribou: Spirit 
of the North ($34.95)? 

Any birder would likely be thrilled to 
receive Audubon's Wilderness Palette: 
The Birds of Canada ($50.00) or Sir 
David Attenborough's The Life of Birds 
($46.95) based on BBC’s recent 10-part 
series. A title that caught my attention 
was By the Light of the Glow-Worm 
Lamp: Three Centuries ofReflections on 
Nature edited by Alberto Manguel 
($27.95), an anthology of selections from 
the giants amongst nature writers 
including Darwin, Thoreau, E.T. Seton, 
W.H. Hudson, Barry Lopez, et.al. 

And for the young reader from 6 to 
60-plus how can you miss with Robert 
Bateman’s Safari ($25.00)? Animals Eat 
the Weirdest Things by Diane Swanson 
and Terry Smith ($14.95) serves up 
interesting factual material with the 
vuckiness which most children relish. 
The universal appeal of whales should 
make Elin Kelsey’s Finding Out About 
Whales ($19.95) a hit with slightly older 
children. 

If none of the above fulfills your 
needs, the very knowledgeable staff at 
any of the local independent booksellers 
(Different Drummer - Burlington; 
Chapman's - Dundas; Bryan Prince - 
Westdale) w’ould be happy to make further 
recommendations. 
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Plant Study Group Report 


by Jean Stollard and Paw Watts 

In September, the Plant Study Group 
held a brainstorming session to get ideas 
for what we would like to address in the 
upcoming year. Ideas included: natural¬ 
ization projects, surveying our sanctuaries 
for plant species, food taste-testing with 
edible plants, wildflower sketching and 
photography sessions, setting up a 
permanent display case for the Club, plant 
swap or sale, field trips, herbal remedies, 
mushrooms, and projects using natural 
dried materials. 

We discussed the Wild Columbine at 
the September meeting and everyone took 
home a small plant to naturalize in their 
collective backyard habitats. The brave 
and the curious tried Sumac Lemonade - 
made by boiling the sumac ‘fruits’ (lovely 
red cones) in water and adding some 
sugar. Calling it lemonade is really a 
stretch. It would do ‘in a pinch’ but it 
wouldn’t win any prizes for taste. 

The “Plant of the Month” for 
October was the Tall Bellflower 
Campanula americana , found from June 
to August in the rich, moist thickets and 
woods of Southern Ontario. Its light, sky- 
blue flowers are found in either clusters 
or solitary, in the axils of the upper leaves, 
forming an elongated, spike-like cluster. 
It grows from 2 - 6 ft tall. 

The Tall Bellflower belongs to the 
Bluebell family (Campanulaceae) and 
the surprising thing about the Tall 
Bellflower is that its flowers are not bell 
shaped at all, as are many of the others in 
the genus, but are usually flat with a long 
curving and re-curving style. Although 
not rare, the Tall Bellflower is not common 
in this area. 


Fennell (a member of the dill and 
parsley family) was our featured herb of 
the month. It can act as a host plant for the 
black swallowtail butterfly. Fennel tea is 
good for digestive disorders. It has a 
pleasant licorice flavour. One ortwo plants 
are generally all you need in a garden 
because they can grow quite large. 

The group discussed a wide range of 
topics including the unusual mani¬ 
festations of this El Nino year. 

For example, pear trees are blooming 
again and there is such an abundance of 
choke cherries that the birds can’t keep up 

Provincial Bird 

The Ontario Field Ornithologists 
(OFO) have announced the launch of 
ONTBIRDS, an electronic mailing list 
service which notifies birders of new 
Ontario bird sightings of interest. 
ONTBIRDSautomaticallyrelaysan email 
message posted to the service to everyone 
who is subscribed. There is no charge to 
subscribers. 

All Ontario birding hotlines, major 
birding hotspots and hawkwatches are 
being invited to post their regular updates, 
and especially rare bird reports, to 
ONTBIRDS. 

In addition, hotlines in cities/areas 
bordering on our province, which 
regularly carry information about 
sightings in Ontario, have been invited to 
do the same. 

The Hamilton-Wentworth Com¬ 
munity Network is providing the software 
(Majordomo) and server through which 
ONTBIRDS operates. Mike Street, who 
has looked after the Hamilton Birding 


with them. This phenomena has not been 
seen in recent years. 

Before we finished our night, we did 
a quick review of flower parts - remember 
your Grade 8 biology- stamem, pistil, etc. 
We always have an interesting ID session 
where we try to ‘stump the experts’. 

Our next meeting will take place on 
Thursday, December 29th at 7:3 0 at Betty 
Blashill’s place, 68 - 151 Gateshead 
Crescent in Stoney Creek. For information 
about the Plant Study Group please call 
either Pam Watts, 388-4482 or Jean 
Stollard, 634-3538. M 

Hotline on Email 

hotline since its inception in 1989, is 
coordinating ONTBIRDS for OFO. 

All birders interested in Ontario bird 
sightings are invited to subscribe. Any 
subscriber can post a notice about Ontario 
bird sightings, subject to the rules of the 
service. 

To subscribe to ONTBIRDS: send 
an email (be sure to use lower case letters) 
to: <majordomo@hwcn.org>. Leave the 
subject or title of the email blank. In the 
body ofthe email, type: subscribe ontbirds 
and on the next line type end 

Send the email. In a short while you 
will receive a message asking you to 
authenticate your subscription by sending 
a specific confirming message back to the 
server. 

The authentication process is in place 
to prevent misuse of the service. After 
confirming, you will receive another email 
with information on how to post sightings 
and other details, pjj 
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Whatever Happened to Biosphere 2? 


by Jocelyn Neysmith 

While visiting a friend in Phoenix 
last year, I spent a couple of days exploring 
southern Arizona. Now, I was there in 
what we in southern Ontario would call 
autumn (late September), but in southern 
Arizona at that time of year the 
temperatures were well over 100° F every 
day! 

Nonetheless. I didn’t want to miss 
the opportunity to check out the desert 
environment, so I set forth. On the way 
south to Tucson, I stopped to spend an 
afternoon touring Biosphere 2. 

Now, most people will remember 
Biosphere 2 as the experimental facility 
into which eight research scientists, or 
"Biospherians”, sealed themselves on 
September 26, 1991. . 

The Biosphere 2 complex was 
initially designed and built to help 
scientists better understand Biosphere 1. 
A.K..A. planet Earth, and how people 
might live in closed, constructed systems 
in space. 

The Biospherians, four men and four 
women, carried out all the activities 
necessary for life, without any assistance 
from the outside world. This included 
growing and preparing their own food, 
collecting and treating drinking water 
produced by condensation, and recycling 
their wastes; they were especially 
successful at this last task, which I found 
hopeful! 

I was surprised by the extremely 
well-equipped kitchen facility they used, 
which was made possible by the electronic 
power produced by large natural gas 
generators in the Biosphere 2 Energy 


Center. 

In addition to looking after their own 
survival, the Biospherians monitored the 
man-made biomes contained in the 
facility-: a rainforest, a desert, a savannah, 
a marsh and a 25-foot deep ocean, 
complete with coral reef. 

Most of the 3,000 organisms living 
inside Biosphere 2 are plants and insects. 
However, the Biospherians raised tilapia 
fish, Nigerian dwarf goat, Japanesejungle 
fowl (chickens) and Ossabaw- Feral Swine 
for food. 

Though years of research went into 
choosing these particular animals, they 
did not produce enough milk, eggs and 
meat, so the Biospherians ate a mostly 
vegetarian diet. Galagos monkeys (bush 
babies) w-ere also kept inside Biosphere 2 
during the two trials, as the Biospherians 
wanted to have another primate inside 
with them. 

After two years inside Biosphere 2, 
and having experiencing a host of 
problems including low' oxygen levels 
and poor crop production, the initial eight 
researchers emerged. The next year, 
another crew of eight sealed themselves 
into Biosphere 2, this time for six months. 

The Biospherians w'ho took part in 
the two trials were from all over the 
w-orld: Australia, Belgium, England, 
Germany, Mexico, Nepal and the United 
States. They had each undergone several 
years of training in their various 
specialized fields, and the teams included 
a medical doctor and a Biospherian who’d 
taken dental training. 

Since those initial experiments, the 
facility's focus has shifted away from 


potential colonization in space to how we 
humans are manipulating Biosphere 1 
and what effects these impacts will have. 

In 1996 the facilitybecameanaffiliate 
of Columbia University, and is now 
operated as “a non-profit research and 
education center dedicated 
tounderstanding the Earth and its 
environment and planning for the future”. 

No one lives inside the complex 
anymore, and visitors can tour most areas 
within the facility. The current research 
concentrates on the effects of higher 
carbon dioxide levels in the atmosphere, 
especially on plants. Every three minutes, 
730 sensors monitor the air, water and 
soil within the complex. 

If you ever have the opportunity to 
tour Biosphere 2, one thing you’ll note is 
that the entire facility is overrun with 
"crazy ants”, Paratrechina longicomis , 
a species that occurs on every continent 
except Antarctica. On Biosphere 1, these 
ants have been implicated in decreases in 
populations of insects such as butterflies, 
moths and beetles, as well as plants. 

Within Biosphere 2, where 
insecticides and toxic fertilizers are 
forbidden, the ant population soon 
exploded and caused a number of 
problems, including clogged sensors and 
electrical outlets. So perhaps theunstudied 
message arising from the Biosphere 2 
laboratory is that insects may well be 
destined to take over the Earth! ^ 
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MONTHLY MEETING 

Monday, December 14 8 p.m. 

Location: RBG Centre 

680 Plains Rd. West 
Burlington 

Birds of Prey at Mountsberg 
Conservation Area 

Michelle Bartlett 

Michelle is an Education Instructor from 
Mountsberg Conservation Area, and will 
provide us with an up-close and personal 
look at this local conservation area and the 
rehabilitation work that goes ontheir with 
birds of prey. Part of her talk will include a 
presentation utilizing live raptors. 

This is our Holiday meeting, so please 
remember to bring seasonal treats to 
share with other members. 
Refreshments served from 7:30 and 
after the program. Come early to 
socialize. 

Next Month 

Monday, January 11 8:00 p.m. 

Hamilton Then and Now: 

30 Years as a Naturalist 
Michael Gilbertson 


Plant Study Group 

Next Meeting 

Tuesday, Dec. 29, 1998 - 7:30 pm 
68 -151 Gateshead Cr., Stoney Creek 

The Plant Study Group is an informal, 
interesting and interactive way of getting in 
touch with the natural world. It usually meets 
on the third Thursday of the month. 

Organizers: Pam Watts 388-4482 

Jean Stollard 634-3538 


Bird Study Group 

Monday, December 21, 7:30 p.m. 

Location: C. Centre for Inland Waters 

867 Lakeshore Rd., Burlington 
(under the Skyway Bridge) 

This is an informal meeting featuring a 
discussion of recent bird sightings and a 
workshop, discussion or slide presentation 
about some aspect of birding. If you are a 
beginning birder, come out to leam more 
about birds. If you are an experienced birder, 
come out to share your knowledge and 
enthusiasm. 

This month: Kevin Hannah will share his 
interest in the birds of the boreal forest. Quiz 
and social hour tofollow. 

Contact the bird Hotline for information 
or visit the HNC website. 


Wood Duck Submissions 

Please send submissions for the Wood 
Duck to Don McLean, 68-151 
Gateshead Crescent, Stoney Creek, 
Ontario L8G 3W1. The phone number 
is (905) 664-8796. 

You can also e-mail submissions to: 
don.mclean@hwcn.org 

Deadline is generally the membership 
meeting before the issue appears. 


Need a Ride? 

If you need a ride to the Club's Membership 
Meetings, call any member of the Board who 
will atrange a ride for you! Members of the 
Board ofDirectors, togetherwith their phone 
numbers, are listed on the backpage. Guests 
are always welcome at our meetings. 


UPCOMING EVENTS 

Wednesday, December 2,7:30 pm 
AIR POLLUTION AND HEALTH 
EFFECTS OF THE EXPRESSWAY 

The Western Lake Ontario Environmental 
Coalition is holding monthly meetings on 
environmental issues. This one is at Elizabeth 
Bagshaw elementary school, 350 Albright 
Road in Hamilton (just west of Mt. Albion) 
Speakers include Dr. David Pengelly and Dr. 
Brian McCarry of McMaster University and 
Burlington economist Tom Muir. 

Saturday, December 26 

ANNUAL CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT 

As part of a larger survey, this Boxing Day 
tradition provides useful data on wintering 
bird populations. Call Mark to confirm your 
territory. New counters are encouraged. 
Contact: Mark Jennings 335-5210 

Friday January 1,1999,10:00 a.m. 

NEW YEAR’S DAY IN THE VALLEY 

Start the New Year on the right (foot)path. 
Meet at the northwest comer of King Street 
and Lawrence Road. Contact: John Struger 
547-5116. 

Sunday,January 10 
LAKE ONTARIO 
WINTER BIRD COUNT 

Part of a lake-wide waterfowl census. We 
cover the shore from Bronte Harbour to Fifty 
Point. To confirm your participation and the 
when and where, contact George Naylor at 
575-9016 

Saturday, January 23, 9:00 a.m. 

HAWKS AND OWLS 

Go searching for winter birds in the country. 
Meet at South Hamilton Mall, N-W comer of 
Rymal and Upper James, near CIBC. Bring a 
lunch as this excursion continues into the 
afternoon. Snow/bad weather day is Sunday 
Jan. 24. Contact: Mike Street 648-3737 
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the Natural Areas of Hamilton-Wentworth Free 

Naturally Hamilton: A Guide to the 

Green Spaces of Hamilton-Wentworth Free 
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THE WOOD DUCK is published nine times a year September to May, inclusive, by: 
The Hamilton Naturalists' Club 
Westdale P.O. Box 89052 
Hamilton, ON 
L8S 4R5 

Editor; Don McLean 

68 - 151 Gateshead Crescent 
Stoney Creek, ON L8G 3W1 
e-mail: don.mcleanfSlhwcn.org 


Artist: Keith Dieroff 
Editorial Committee: Clive Baugh 
Keith Dieroff, Rob Dobos 
Lois Evans, Matt Mills, Jean Stollard 


THE WOOD DUCK is the official publication of the HNC and is produced by volunteer 
members of the Club. THE WOOD DUCK is produced on Page Maker 4.0 in IBM format. 
Deadline for receipt of material is the first of the month preceding publication date. Articles 
may be reprinted without permission but credit lines must be included. Opinions expressed 
in THE WOOD DUCK are those of the author and do not necessarily reflect those of the editor 
or the HNC. 

The HNC promotes public interest in the study, conservation and appreciation of our natural 
heritage. Meetings are held monthly Sept-May inclusive and field events are scheduled 
throughout the year. The Hamilton Naturalists’ Club is a registered charity and all donations 
well as membership tees are tax deductible. 

Send noteworthy bird records to: Rob Dobos, 1156 5th Cone. Rd. W., R.R. #2 Waterdown, ON 
LOR 2H2 HNC Home Page: bttpV/ww^.freenet.bamilton.on.ca/linh/bamnature/index.btml 
THE WOOD DUCK is printed on 100% re-cycled paper. 





